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English translation and parse every word of the original. After
this, he should make a final English version which he should show
to his master. The latter would take his book from him and set him
to turn the English translation back into Latin When this has
been completed, the child is to receive back his textbook and com-
pare his Latin version with the original. Whenever he has done
well, the master should praise him and say, "Here do ye well."
"... For I assure you, there is no such whetstone to sharpen a good
wit, and encourage a will to learning, as is praise."
Ascham believed in the child being taught on the translation
method and he would not allow him to speak Latin since this would
ruin his style. When the grammatical stage of learning the language
has been completed, the master should turn his attention to improv-
ing the pupil's Latin style, and Ascham gives details of the different
kinds of exercises which he thinks efficacious for this purpose. He
has no patience with those who are content with the knowledge of
one language, but thinks that where possible the pupil should also
learn Greek.
Ascham has much to say on the subject of school discipline.
In fact, in his preface he informs us that it was his strong feelings
about discipline which prompted him to write the book. Some
boys had run away from the severe discipline of Eton, and Ascham
soundly condemned the barbarous floggings which were all too
common in his day and even much later. His opinion was "that
young children should rather be allured to learning by gentleness
and love, than compelled to learning by beating and fear." He dis-
agrees with the common view that children have a natural distaste
for learning. Where this is so, the blame is to be attached to the
schoolmaster. No boy should ever be punished because he is slow
in learning, but he would not withold corporal punishment in cases
of moral delinquency. Ascham knew no psychology, but he was a
shrewd practical schoolmaster with a kindly nature and a strong
vein of common sense. His book was read by Mulcastcr and
Brinsley, and its influence can be traced in both their writing and
their practice.
The effects of the Reformation were in some ways a disaster to
English education. The Reformers as a whole were supporters
of learning and encouraged the study of Greek as a means to the
reading of the New Testament. It was the policy of the Tudor
monarchs which caused the mischief. Henry VIIFs breach with
Rome led to the closing of the monastic schools, but the damage